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NOTES OF THE MONTH 
Steps Towards European Co-operation 


() N 1 March the U.S. Senate will begin debating the Aid Bill, 
unanimously recommended by its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, authorizing the expenditure of $5,300 on the European 
Recovery Programme in the first year. Since U.S. interest in the 
Marshall Plan has tended to centre on European integration as a 
means to self-help, official action so far taken by the sixteen nations 
is here briefly summarized. 

The Committee for European Economic Co-operation set up 
by the Paris Conference in July 1947 has so far held two meet- 
ings. The next meeting is planned to take place on 18 March in 
Brussels, and a Committee to prepare the ground has already met 
on 25 February in Rome. Delegates from fourteen countries and 
observers from the British Dominions, Switzerland, and Sweden 
attended the second meeting in Brussels, when common nomen- 
clature, taxation bases, tariff forms, defining of taxable values, and 
appropriate rates of duty were discussed, and it was decided to set 
up a permanent office in Brussels. 

The Benelux Union, an economic union of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg, planned to be reached by stages, was 
initiated in an agreement signed by the three countries in London 
on 5 September 1944. A tariff union came into force on 1 January 
1948: no import duties are now levied on goods exchanged between 
the three countries, and all three impose the same duties on imports 
from abroad. 

The French Government as long ago as 20 March 1945 signed 
an agreement with the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg 
setting up a committee on European economic co-operation to 
examine industrial and agricultural development in the four 
countries, and to study such matters as the allotment of European 
steel and coal production, the use of patents, industrial integration, 
and transport. The agreement met with opposition from French 
Communists, and little progress was made by the committee. In 
January 1948, the political situation in France having substantially 
changed, the French Government suggested that a preliminary 
study should be made of the possibilities of forming a Customs 
union between France and the Benelux group. 

Negotiations are also in progress for the formation of a Franco- 
[talian Customs union. Reports drawn up by committees of French 
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and Italian experts, which were laid before the U.S. State Depart- 
ment last January and have since been approved by thé French 
and Italian Cabinets, found no serious obstacles to such a union. A 
delegation of Italian industrialists visited Paris early in February 
to discuss with French industrialists the consequences of such a 
Customs union. 

An Anglo-French Economic Committee, whose function after 
the war was to co-ordinate economic plans, was strengthened after 
the Treaty of Dunkirk, and has since held meetings which have 
helped to encourage trade between the two countries. 

Discussions on the formation of a Customs union between 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and possibly Iceland, to be known 
as Danosve, have been in progress since August 1947, and during 
February meetings on the subject took place between both the 
Prime Ministers and the Foreign Ministers of all four countries. 
Finally, Greece and Turkey were reported in January to have agreed 
to set up a commission to study the possibilities of such a union 
between them. 

The importance of Mr Bevin’s proposal of 22 January 1948 
to conclude treaties with the Benelux countries on the model of the 
Dunkirk Treaty lies in the fact that Britain has now decided to 
give full support to—and herself participate in—a political union 
ot countries of Western Europe ‘bound together by common 
ideals’. Its significance is reflected in the reactions of those coun- 
tries situated geographically closest to Russia. The Prime Ministers 
of both Denmark and Sweden stated that their countries would 
not participate in any form of political entente, military alliance, 
or understanding, although they were prepared to join in economic 
co-operation under the Marshall Plan. Norway has also emphas- 
ized her willingness to participate in economic co-operation, while 
giving a guarded welcome to Mr Bevin’s speech. The U.S. State 
Department took the unusual step of issuing an official statement 
of approval of Mr Bevin’s proposal, and Mr Marshall has welcomed 
it in a recent speech. 

The Benelux countries, while welcoming the speech for its im- 
plications of British co-operation, have felt that the Franco-British 
draft treaty should make provision for aggression from any quarter, 
not only from Germany, as in the Dunkirk model. Since the treaty 
centres on Germany, they insist on taking part in the shaping of 
policy towards her, and wished to be represented at the London 
Conference of 23 February. They would like an economic agree- 
ment to be concluded simultaneously with a political and military 
pact, and they further wish to sign the treaty as a unit, and not 
individually, since to do so would give them a status equal to France 
or Britain. 
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Bilateral trade negotiations have besides resulted in various 
trade agreements between the Marshall Plan countries. 

Finally, mention must be made of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, established by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations on 3 March 1947 to co-ordinate plans for 
reconstruction in Europe. This Commission has not met in full 
session since July 1947, although technical committees on coal, 
transport, and industry were in session in Geneva during February. 


Devaluation of the Franc: First Effects 


It is still too early to assess in any definite manner the first results 
of the financial measures recently taken by the French Govern- 
ment. But there are already some indications of the consequences 
to the French economic and financial situation of the recent 
devaluation of the franc and of the setting up of a free market in 
U.S. dollars and Portuguese escudos. 

As from 26 January a premium of 80 per cent has been applied to 
all foreign currencies, which constitutes in fact a devaluation of the 
franc in the same proportions. The purpose of this measure was to 
bring down to world level French export prices, which had become 
completely prohibitive owing to the ever-increasing spiral of prices 
and wages. After the November strikes France was faced with the 
threat of a complete stoppage of her export trade, and most of her 
foreign customers had been holding up their orders in expectation 
of a devaluation of the franc. 

A reduction of nearly one half in the external value of the cur- 
rency has relieved French exporters of a serious disadvantage by 
making French prices once more competitive with those of other 
exporting countries such as Britain. Orders are now being received 
again by French manufacturers, especially for automobiles, tex- 
tiles, and luxury goods. This result will materialize in the export 
trade returns during the following months. With the increase in 
her industrial production and the prospect of a good harvest this 
year, France can hope to reduce appreciably the deficit of her trade 
balance for 1948. 

The setting up of a free market in certain foreign currencies, as 
well as of a free market in gold, aims at the ultimate disappearance 

f the black market in gold and foreign currencies and at the repat- 
riation of French holdings abroad. The free market in foreign 
currencies is for the present limited to the U.S. dollar and the 
Portuguese escudo, and remains subject to a certain degree of con- 
rol by the French authorities. But the quotations are freely 
letermined by the law of supply and demand, which results in the 

stablishment of a premium above the new official parities. The 
market is supplied by half the receipts of exports, by the proceeds 
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of non-commercial settlements such as movement of capital from 
abroad to France, and by currencies brought by tourists or sold to 
the banks by private individuals. This measure constitutes an 
incentive, and indeed an obligation, for exporters, and also for 
holders of assets abroad, to sell their foreign currency, in order to 
benefit from the premium established. The other half of the re- 
ceipts from export must be sold at the official rate to the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund, which can also act as buyer on the free market. 
All non-essential imports have to be paid for with dollars procured 
on the free markets or resulting from the sale of assets abroad. 

The aim of the French Government, which is to bring down the 
free market rates to the level of the official rates, was already partly 
attained during the first two weeks of operation. The dollar, 
which was quoted at 314 francs on the first day, as against the new 
official rate of 214-392 and the black market rate of 315 francs on 
the same day, had fallen to 306 francs on 16 February, while the 
escudo, which was quoted at 12-52 francs as against the official 
rate of 8. 53 francs, had fallen to 12- 14 francs. 

The free gold market presents a different picture, for quotations 
have been going up instead of down. The gold louis, which was 
quoted at 3,400 francs at the opening on 3 February, as against 
the official Banque de France buying price of 1,368 francs, stood at 
4,100 francs on 18 February, while the gold sovereign, which is 
officially quoted at 1,726 francs, jumped from 4,975 francs to 5,125 
francs. This situation exemplifies the lack of confidence in the 
French bank notes, especially among the peasant class, which has 
been aggravated by the recent withdrawal of the 5,000 franc notes as 
from 1 February. The purpose of this measure was to make a 
purge in the grossly inflated note circulation by withdrawing notes 
which represent about one-third of the total and were mostly held 
by black-market dealers, hoarders, and tax-evaders. The use to 
which these notes will be put will be announced later by the 
Government, but they can already be used for the paying of taxes 
or for subscription to various State loans. The present organization 
of the gold market is not satisfactory and new regulations will be 
put into practice. 

On the whole the situation seems to be moving towards a 
healthier state of affairs. It will however, take several months to see 
whether capital held abroad is effectively repatriated and whether 
the quotations for foreign currencies reach a stabilization level 
which can give a true indication of the real value of the franc so as 
to serve as a basis for a definite outright devaluation. This is why, 
though insisting on the transitory character of these measures, the 
French Government has refused to fix any time limit to their 
application. 
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PERSIA AND THE U.S.S.R. 
THE SOVIET NOTE ON THE 1921 TREATY 


N 31 January 1948 the Soviet Government handed a Note 

to the Persian Government, accusing the latter of lending 

itself to alleged American plans for converting Persia into a mili- 
tary-strategic base, and demanding that the Persian Government 
should take immediate steps ‘to eliminate the existing abnormal 
situation’, which it considered incompatible with the state of good- 
neighbourly relations proclaimed in the Soviet-Persian Treaty of 
1921.1 The wording of this Note is clearly such as to remind the 
Persian Government specifically of Articles V and VI of the 


Treaty. In Article V the two contracting parties undertake— 

‘(1) To prohibit the formation or presence within their respective territories 
of any organizations or groups of persons, irrespective of the name by which 
they are known, whose object is to engage in acts of hostility against Persia or 
Russia, or against the allies of Russia. They will likewise prohibit the formation 
of troops or armies within their respective territories with the aforementioned 
object. (2) Not to allow a third party or any organization, whatever it be called, 
which is hostile to the other contracting party to import or to convey in transit 
across their countries material which can be used against the other party. 
(3) To prevent by all means in their power the presence within their territories 
or within the territories of their allies of all armies or forces of a third party in 
cases in which the presence of such forces would be regarded as a menace to 
the frontiers, interests, or safety of the other contracting party.’ 


Article VI reads as follows: 

‘If a third party should attempt to carry out a policy of usurpation by means 
of armed intervention in Persia, or if such Power should desire to use Persian 
territory as a base of operations against Russia, or if a foreign Power should 
threaten the frontiers of Federal Russia or those of its allies, and if the Persian 
Government should not be able to put a stop to such menace after having been 
once called upon to do so by Russia, Russia shall have the right to advance her 
troops into the Persian interior for the purpose of carrying out the military 
operations necessary for its defence. Russia undertakes, however, to withdraw 
her troops from Persian territory as soon as the danger has been removed.’ 


In an exchange of Notes between Persia and Russia in December 
1921 relative to Articles III, V, VI, XIII, and XX of the Treaty 
the Persian Government sought for a clarification of the wording 


of Articles V and VI, and received the following assurance: 

Articles V and VI are intended to apply only to cases in which preparations 
have been made for a considerable armed attack upon Russia or the Soviet 
Republics allied to her, by the partisans of the régime which has been overthrown 
or by its supporters among those foreign Powers which are in a position to 
assist the enemies of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Republics and at the same time 
to possess themselves, by force or by underhand methods, of part of the Persian 
territory, thereby establishing a base of operations for any attacks—made either 
directly or through the counter-revolutionary forces—which they might medi- 
tate against Russia or the Soviet Republics allied to her. The articles referred 
to are therefore in no sense intended to apply to verbal or written attacks directed 
against the Soviet Government by the various Persian groups, or even by 
Russian emigrés in Persia. . . .”* 


ext in State Papers, Vol. 114, 1921, pp. 901 ff. 
Op. cit., p. 908. 
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By implication, therefore, the U.S.A. is now charged by the 
Soviet Government with scheming for a return to power of the 
Romanov House. The charges explicitly put forward in the Note 
of 31 January have been categorically denied by the Persian Gov- 
ernment. The main basis for the Soviet allegations concerning 
American schemes to convert Persia into a military-strategic base 
is the presence in Persia of American advisory missions to the 
Persian army and gendarmerie. The total personnel of these mis- 
sions is, however, not more than thirty, and their powers are 
advisory (and not executive). The history of these missions goes 
back to 1942. After the entry of the British and Russian forces 
into Iran in 1941 and the abdication of Riza Shah, the administra- 
tion of the country broke down. The Persian Government of the 
day, in an attempt to create a stable administration, decided to 
employ American advisers in certain Government departments. 
Under Riza Shah the armed forces and the police had enjoyed a 
privileged position and had been virtually outside the control of 
the civil administration. To restore the constitutional position was 
an urgent task, and one beset with difficulty. During the course 
of 1942 and 1943, under an inter-Governmental agreement be- 
tween the Persian Government and the U.S.A. for the provision 
of advisory missions for the army, police,’ and gendarmerie, 
American advisers to these were appointed. The original term of 
the agreement was five years. On its expiry it was renewed without 
any alteration in substance. It may be remarked that when the 
original agreement was concluded the Soviet Government made no 
protest. 

In so far as the American advisory missions are successful in 
making the Persian security forces into effective and well-discip- 
lined forces above party politics, they will make an important con- 
tribution to stability in Persia. Since 1945—if not before—Soviet 
policy in Persia has overtly fostered disintegration in that country. 
Clearly, therefore, these missions, in so far as they make for reform 
in the security forces and contribute to a settlement of the struggle 
for power between the military and the civil government, are likely 
to meet with Soviet opposition. 

The second major charge concerns the alleged equipment of the 
Persian army with American arms. It is clear, however, that the 
Persian Government must purchase army equipment somewhere. 
Some twenty-six years ago, under Riza Shah, an Arms Purchasing 
Commission was established with headquarters in Switzerland, 
and purchases were made in a number of countries. Since then 
conditions have changed: former sources of supply are not open, 
and the Persian Government has turned to the U.S.A., which can 


1 The adviser to the police died during the war years and was not replaced. 
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supply the goods at prices comparing favourably with other poss- 


ible sources. It is equally obvious that the Persian security forces 
cannot maintain order if they have no equipment, and that the 
only quarter to gain from a failure to keep order will be the 
U.S.S.R. Incidentally, it is significant that the Soviet Note was 
presented the day before a Bill for the grant of a $10 million credit 
for the purchase of equipment in the U.S.A. was tabled in the 
Persian National Assembly. 

The timing of the Soviet Note, therefore, suggests that its pur- 
pose, in part at least, was intimidation. It seems not unreasonable 
to suppose, in view of the general tenor of this and other Soviet 
Notes to the Persian Government and of the Soviet press and 
radio, that the Soviet Government, having failed to by-pass the 
National Assembly over the oil concession, hopes to achieve by 
intimidation what it failed to obtain through its negotiations with 
Qawam es Sultaneh. As long as the latter was Prime Minister the 
Soviet Government probably thought that he would eventually 
toe the line. But, in fairness to Qawam, it must be pointed out that 
throughout his negotiations with the Soviet Government he made 
it clear that any agreement for an oil concession was provisional 
and subject to ratification by the National Assembly (to commit 
which he had no mandate).! As long as Qawam maintained Persian 
sovereignty in foreign affairs he enjoyed general support. As time 
went on he became more and more autocratic in internal affairs 
and failed to take any effective steps to bring about the internal 
reforms to which his Government gave lip service. Partly as a 
result of this failure, and also of his increasing tendency towards 
autocracy, he lost support. On 10 December 1947 the National 
Assembly passed a vote of no confidence in his Government, and he 
resigned. He was succeeded by Hakimi, who was Prime Minister 
at the time when the Persian case was referred to the United 
Nations in January 1946. Such a change was hardly likely to pass 
unnoticed by the U.S.S.R. 

It may be that a subsidiary purpose of the renewal of the cam- 
paign of intimidation was so to preoccupy the new Government 
that it would not be able to give its attention and energies to govern- 
ing the country and to carrying out much-needed reforms. One 
important step had already been taken at the end of November 
1947 by the previous Government. Frontier control in Azarbaijan 
had been non-existent since 1941. The Persian Government in the 
autumn of last year re-garrisoned Azarbaijan Province and de- 
ported several thousand emigrés from it to other parts of Persia, 
thereby effectively weakening the potential fifth column. Further, 
in accordance with a law of May 1931, it is putting into operation 

See Majlis Proceedings for 22 October 1947. 
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its right to control the entry and residence of foreign subjects in 
all frontier areas, except for a section along the Caspian coast. 
In any case, there is reason to believe that the charges made 
against Persia in this latest Soviet Note are merely pretexts in a 
war of nerves. If, however, the Soviet desire for oil is a real one 
and the fear that Persia might be used as a base for an attack on the 
U.S.S.R. by some other Power is genuine, it is worth pointing 
out that the Persian Government has gone some way both to meet 
this desire and to remove that fear. The law passed by the National 
Assembly declaring the draft oil agreement negotiated by Qawam 
to be null and void stated that ‘it is categorically forbidden to 
grant any concessions for the extraction or refining of oil to 
foreigners or to create any oil company with the participation of 
foreigners.’ Thus there can be no question of an American or 
British oil company operating in the northern provinces of Persia, 
an area which the U.S.S.R. likes to regard as a ‘security zone’, and 
offering possible cover for other activities which the U.S.S.R. 
claims to fear. Secondly, this law states that if ‘it is established 
that there are sufficient oil resources in the North to make it 
economically worth while, the Government is at liberty to conduct 
negotiations for the sale of petroleum products to the U.S.S.R. 
and report the result of such negotiations to the National Assembly’. 
In a wider setting the Soviet Note to the Persian Government of 
31 January would appear to form part of a general campaign against 
the U.S.A. and to fit into the general plan of Soviet activities 
throughout the world. The general trend of Soviet propaganda bears 
this out. An imaginary situation in Persia is being used, with the 
usual variations according to whom the propaganda is addressed, to 
attempt to create a split between the U.S.A. and Great Britain and to 
obstruct the Marshall Plan. British listeners to the radio are told 
that the U.S.A. is out to supplant Britain as the dominating Power 
in the Mediterranean and that U.S. capital is gaining control over 
the chief oil resources of the Middle East; that the biggest, those 
in Saudi Arabia, are already completely in its possession, and the 
British have had to give up a considerable proportion of their 
interests in Iran and Iraq, and that Mr Bevin has decided to 
create a far-flung security bloc in the Middle East, a plan drafted 
in consultation with the State Department. Thus, British listeners 
are told, the right-wing Labour leaders, in supporting the reaction- 
ary and aggressive policy of the U.S.A., are driving Britain into 
still further subjugation to the Wall Street money bags. American 
listeners, on the other hand, are told that British policy in Palestine 
is contrary to the United Nations decision. Play is also made of 
alleged Anglo-American rivalry and differences in Persia, in the 
hope, perhaps, that such rivalry will be in fact created. Again, 
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other lines are put out apparently intended to feed the imagination 
of the more gullible—not to say simple-minded—fellow-travellers 
in Great Britain and the U.S.A. and to cast suspicion on the good 
faith of their respective Governments. Thus, Moscow in English 
for North America on 6 February accused the U.S. monopolists 
and militarists of far-reaching plans to seize key positions in the 
eastern hemisphere to pave the way for world domination. In such 
a campaign protests concerning an imaginary American attempt to 
establish a base in Persia clearly have their part. 

‘These various propaganda lines are caught up in the propaganda 
to the Middle East and Persia, and linked with themes of local 
interest, likely to arouse local prejudices and to revive or foster 
old fears and grievances. The Persians, for example, are told that 
the British, by stirring up disorder, hoped to divert the public’s 
attention from its legitimate aspirations to achieve freedom from 
the shackles of the colonizers, who were the real causes of the 
appalling poverty in the country. On a former occasion an attempt 
was made to arouse suspicion of and resentment against British 
policy in Persia by alleging that a separatist move in Khuzistan 
was being supported by ‘British imperialists’. Khuzistan has now 
been replaced by Baluchistan in the fertile imaginations of those 
responsible for Soviet propaganda. British agents are alleged to 
have gone over to Pakistan to launch a campaign for the annexation 
of Persian Baluchistan. It is difficult to see what it is hoped to 
gain by this manifestly absurd allegation, unless it is a prelude to 
a plan to cover some new Soviet move in north-east Persia; and 
when it is remembered that the Khuzistan story was ‘run’ con- 
currently with the Azarbaijan troubles, partly to divert attention 
from north-west Persia to southern Persia, this suspicion is 
strengthened. 

The old chestnut of Bahrein is also dragged out, in the hope, 
no doubt, of straining Anglo-Persian relations and of involving 
Persian national vanity in the question of alleged American expan- 
sion in the Middle East. These various lines are often aired first 
of all in the pro-Russian section of the Teheran press and the 
broadcasts from Soviet radio stations. 

A considerable amount of propaganda in Soviet broadcasts to 
Persia has also been directed against the Marshall Plan and the 
giving of American aid to the Middle East countries. Much play 
has been made of an alleged anxiety in Turkey lest she should 
receive funds under the Marshall Plan. Coupled with this is an 
attempt to show that the poverty and unemployment alleged to 
prevail in Turkey are due to U.S. aid. This is intended, no doubt, 

a warning to Persia. Linked up with this are items quoted back 
from the pro-Russian section of the Teheran press alleging that 
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the proposal for a loan from the International Bank was only a 
means of assisting U.S. economic, political, and military penetra- 
tion of Persia, and that Persia had no need of foreign arms and 
U.S. advisers in order to ensure internal security. If the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s concession were revised, it is argued, the 
Government would receive additional revenue which could be 
used for the country’s essential requirements (which may be 
effective as a propaganda point but begs the question of whence 
the country’s essential requirements are to be obtained). 

Lastly, to drive home the unwisdom of looking to the U.S.A., 
Persian listeners are given a picture, in implied contrast to the 
imaginary distress caused elsewhere by the acceptance of American 
aid, of alleged Soviet economic successes and progress and of the 
decrease in the proportion of expenditure allocated for military 
purposes in Russia in contrast to what is happening in the U.S.A. 
and Britain. 

How far this war of nerves will achieve its object remains to be 
seen. It seems clear, however, that the Soviet Government is 
determined to keep the Persian pot boiling. In so far as the Persian 
Government and people allow themselves to be deterred from 
undertaking internal reforms the war of nerves will to that extent 
achieve its purpose. Reforms are delayed because of preoccupation 
with foreign relations: would-be reformers are discouraged because 
of the instability of Persia’s position vis-a-vis the U.S.S.R. and 
the uncertainty of her future. But failure to carry out reform and 
to remedy existing abuses invites interference from outside. ‘Thus, 
if Persia is to survive, this vicious circle must be broken. One step 
in the right direction has perhaps been made by the reconstruction, 
with a rather less grandiose programme, of the Economic Planning 
Committee set up under Qawam’s seven-year-plan. It is to be 

‘hoped that this Committee will devote its energies to the consider- 
ation and furtherance of schemes which can be put into effect 
immediately. If at the end of each year it could point to actual 
achievements, for example, in the introduction of safety measures 
in a given factory or group of factories, of improved agricultural 
methods and the provision of health and educational amenities in 
even one group of villages, it would go far towards convincing the 
Persian people that their Government was concerned with the 
improvement of the lot of the common people, and was not re- 
actionary in character. In this connection it may well be that the 
most profitable line of approach lies in a greater measure of decen- 
tralization and the association of persons of local repute in the 
administration, rather than in an attempt to run affairs from 
Teheran. 

A. K.S. L. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COLONIAL 
RESOURCES 


THE AFRICAN GROUNDNUTS SCHEME 


Gece the loss of the American colonies it has been a basic 
principle of British colonial policy that the Mother Country 
and the dependencies should be financially independent of one 
another. For the colonies this has meant that they have had to pro- 
vide for their own needs out of their own revenue, developing only 
such public and social services as they could afford, and reaping 
indirect benefits from private enterprise. The only exceptions in 
the application of this policy have been occasional grants-in-aid to 
meet emergencies and loans that were not always repaid. Other- 
wise the policy remained unaltered until 1929. 

In that year the first Colonial Development Act provided the 
modest sum of {1 million a year towards economic development 
schemes in the colonies. Although when the Bill was presented to 
Parliament its sponsors recommended it as a measure calculated to 
bring some relief to the unemployed in Great Britain, by stimulat- 
ing exports to the colonial empire, it was also prompted—perhaps 
chiefly prompted—by changing convictions among those respon- 
sible for colonial policy. However small the expenditure involved, 
the Act made a break with the past in that the Mother Country 
now took the initiative in providing a fund on which the depen- 
dencies had a right to draw. It marked the ending of exceptional 
and ad hoc assistance and the beginning of systematic support. 

That the new convictions had taken root was demonstrated by 
the passage through Parliament of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Bill in the spring of 1940, at a time when the collapse of 
France was imminent and the attempted invasion of Britain prob- 
able. The Bill had been planned before the war and was passed and 
operated despite the war, falsifying the prophecies of a minority 
who declared that the £54 million a year for ten years which it 
provided would never be spent either during the war or afterwards. 
In fact, before the war was over a new and much more ambitious 
measure had been added to the Statute Book. This was the Colon- 
ial Development and Welfare Act of 1945. The new Act differed 
from its predecessors, not only in providing a much larger sum of 
money from the British Exchequer, but in calling for long-term 
planning. From a total sum of {£120 million spread over ten years 
each colonial territory was to have its share, and at the same time a 

ibstantial proportion of the whole amount was set aside for ‘cen- 
tral schemes, including research’ and for supplementary alloca- 
tions. 


tach Colonial Government was asked to produce a ten-year plan 
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of economic development and improved social services, with the 
emphasis always on development. ‘These far-reaching programmes 
were to be financed partly, often mainly, from local revenues, 
reserves, and loans, the Exchequer grant providing what could not 
be covered by these other means. Each plan had to be approved by 
the newly constituted Colonial Economic and Development Coun- 
cil in London, and it was hoped that, at the other end, an atmos- 
sphere of paternalism would be avoided by enlisting the interest 
and participation of the local inhabitants. 

The various ‘schemes’ which were eventually co-ordinated into 
nearly forty separate plans, covering territories as large as Nigeria 
and as small as St Helena, are concerned with every kind of 
economic and social measure—public health, education, housing, 
communications, campaigns against soil erosion, tropical and other 
diseases, prospecting for minerals. As blue prints for progress the 
plans provide hope and encouragement, but they also expose, often 
without mincing words, an intractable problem of poverty. 

Nearly all British colonies are based on a primitive agricultural 
economy in which under-nourished peasant farmers eke out a bare 
subsistence, working their land with a hand hoe. Only too often the 
fertility of the soil is used up without renewal, and there are many 
areas of cultivation which can barely support those who live in 
them. Since better methods of cultivation and greater personal out- 
put cannot be expected without better education and improved 
health, and since better health and education can only be financed 
by better economic methods, poverty becomes a vicious circle. 

It was hoped that the new Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act would enable Colonial Governments to break into this circle at 
various points, and by providing, as it were, a blood transfusion 
into the welfare services, while assisting at the same time with 
measures for a healthier economy in the future, enable the colonies 
to get on their feet. 

Critics of the policy, however, have all along insisted that the 
financial help provided by the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund, considerable though it is, can only bring ameliorative 
measures and is far from sufficient to solve the problem of colonial 
poverty. They argue that this can only be done by large-scale 
capital investment, the opening up of vast regions of unproductive 
land, and the application of modern methods of mechanical 
agriculture. Any projects of this kind involve such enormous 
capital expenditure and would take so long to become paying con- 
cerns as to be unattractive to private enterprise, quite apart from 
any objections to putting large regions of colonial land under pri- 
vate contro]. They can only be undertaken by some form of public 
corporation. 
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The project commonly known as the East African Groundnuts 
Scheme is the first experiment of this kind. It will be seen in the 
account which follows that, although conceived and planned by 
private enterprise and, like the first Colonial Development Act, 
designed primarily to bring relief to the Mother Country, it is a 
Governmental venture which should ultimately pass into the co- 
operative ownership of the Africans employed in it. 


THE GROUNDNUTS SCHEME 


On 28 March 1946 Mr Frank Samuel, Managing Director of the 
United Africa Company, approached the Minister of Food and the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, conjointly, with a plan for the 
mass production of groundnuts by a Government-sponsored cor- 
poration in Tanganyika. ‘Groundnuts’ is the name in common 
usage in Africa for the fruit of an annual plant which flourishes in a 
tropical or sub-tropical climate. The fruit matures underground, 
and the kernels grow inside a pod like peas, hence the name ‘pea- 
nuts’ by which the fruit and its products are better known in this 
country. Yet a third name, ‘monkey nuts’, explains itself. 

Groundnuts have long been valued as an oilseed with an 
exceptionally high yield of oil. They rank high in the export list of 
many tropical countries, where they are cultivated by peasant 
farmers. Nigeria, for example, is well known as a source of supply, 
and they are the main item in the economy of the small colony of 
Gambia. Until recently the chief source of the world’s groundnut 
supply was the Indian sub-continent, but owing to the increased 
internal demand there these exports have almost ceased. This is the 
most important factor in the present world shortage of oils and fats. 

It was in order partially (and only partially) to fill the gap be- 
tween the effective demand for oils and fats and the present supply 
that the United Africa Company put forward its scheme for a 
Government-sponsored undertaking of such magnitude as to be 
unprecedented in British economic history and comparable in 
urgency with a military operation. 

The Ministers concerned found the proposals sufficiently 
important and promising to warrant an immediate investigation on 
the spot. An official mission, consisting of Mr A. J. Wakefield, 
formerly Director of Agriculture in Tanganyika Territory, Mr J. 
Rosa of the Colonial Office, and Mr D. L. Martin, Head of the 
Plantations Department of the U.A.C., was accordingly dispatched 
to East Africa on 20 June 1946. After nine weeks, during which 
the mission carried its investigations beyond Tanganyika into 
Kenya and Northern Rhodesia, at the request of the Governors of 
these territories, it returned home to record its conviction that the 


scheme was essentially a practicable one, promising not only some 
B 
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considerable alleviation of the oil and fat shortage, but also bringing 
far-reaching benefits to the African peoples. On 20 September it 
submitted a detailed plan of operations to be carried out on a total ex- 
panse of territory considerably larger than in the original proposal,’ 

The essence of the mission’s proposal was that 107 units of 
tsetse-infested bush country should be cleared, ploughed, and 
turned into agricultural land for the production of groundnuts and 
grass. Mechanized methods would be used throughout, from the 
heavy cleansing equipment which would flatten and remove the 
bush, to the harvesting machines which would lift the groundnuts 
from the earth by a method already tried with success in the United 
States. Each unit would comprise 30,000 acres, so that the total 
area covered would be 3,210,000 acres, roughly equivalent in size 
to Northern Ireland. A labour force of 25,000 Africans and 500 
Europeans would be required for the initial bush clearance; and for 
permanent farming operations about 300 Africans (including about 
70 skilled or semi-skilled workers) would be required for each unit 
and an overall staff of 750 Europeans. The major part of the opera- 
tion would be carried out in Tanganyika Territory, where many 
thousands of square miles of bush land give the necessary shade 
required by the tsetse fly and thereby make life too dangerous for 
human inhabitants. It was proposed to open up 8o units in Tan- 
ganyika, 17 in Northern Rhodesia, and ro in Kenya. 

The estimated yield was 850 lb. per acre over the first rotation, 
and after the fertility of the soil had been increased, 1,120 lb or 
more. The target set (on the assumption that there was no delay in 
starting) was approximately 50,000 tons of groundnuts by 1950-1, 
with eventually an annual output of 800,000 tons. This may be 
measured against the present annual shortage in oils and fats which, 
reckoned in groundnuts, is estimated variously at 14 or 14 million 
tons. The mission emphasized that their estimated rate of produc- 
tion depended on the necessary mechanical equipment being avail- 
able in adequate quantities and sufficiently quickly. The costs of 
production worked out on a strictly business basis were reckoned 
to be at about {14 §s. 6d. per ton of shelled nuts, comparing favour- 
ably with the 1946 price in the free market which was {£32 per ton 
and considered unlikely to drop below that level for some years (in 
point of fact it has risen). On these assumptions, the ultimate 
annual saving in Britain’s food bill would be over £10,000,000 per 
annum. 

The estimated costs did not take into account the additional 
railway lines, road improvements, and port installations which 
would be necessary in order to transport and ship the crops, as it 


1 A Plan for the Mechanized Production of Groundnuts in East and Central 
Africa. (Cmd. 7030). 
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was presumed these would be undertaken by the Colonial Govern- 
ments of the territories concerned. 

So much for the value of the scheme to Britain and the outside 
world. To the peoples of the territories in which operations would 
be carried out it was thought that the benefits would be even 
greater, especially if the scheme was only the first of similar large- 
scale enterprises. Local Development and Welfare plans would be 
greatly assisted by the clearing of tsetse-infested bush, by the con- 
trol of sleeping sickness, by the establishment of new water sup- 
plies, by better nutrition, by model village settlements with educa- 
tional and welfare services, by improved communications, and by 
increased revenue from import duties, which in the case of Tan- 
ganyika would be augmented by roo per cent. Also the labour force 
required would provide openings for Africans who had acquired 
some technical knowledge in the fighting Services and whose re- 
settlement has sometimes presented difficulties. But the ultimate 
advantage would outweigh all these, for the plan envisages the 
transference of the whole project, when it has become a going con- 
cern, first to the Governments of the territories in which it is 
operated, but later to the African peoples themselves. Even while 
the scheme is still being worked by direct estate methods, the inten- 
tion is ‘to accommodate the people on the land in co-operative 
groups, or “clan farms’, for it will be essential to retain the benefits 
of large-scale operations by mechanized methods of production 
and not permit a return to individual subsistence holdings, which 
is the bane and the present basis of African agriculture. This should 
not be difficult, as a collectivized system of agriculture conforms to 
the communal type of organization which is the age-long basis of 
African economy.”* 

Six weeks after the mission had presented its report H.M. 
Government decided to make immediate preparations for the first 
year’s work, while further investigations were made into the long- 
term plan, especially in its financial aspects. ‘Two months later, in 
December 1946, the decision was taken to adopt the complete 
programme, and the United Africa Company was asked to act as 
managing agents for the Government during the initial stages. 
[wo ‘comments’ accompanied this decision when submitted to 
Parliament. First, it was insisted that the scheme must be absolutely 
flexible. Second, the financial risks involved were fully recognized 
and were considered justified because of the acute world shortage 
in oils and fats. As a rider to this second comment it was pointed 
out that the cattle cake which would be made from the residue of 

groundnuts, after the extraction of the oil, would be used to 
\crease milk production in this country. 
' Cmd. 7030, pp. 38-9. 
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At the same time the Government expressed the greatest con- 
fidence in the scheme as providing not only immediate benefits to 
local inhabitants but as introducing into Africa a revolution in 
agricultural technique. ‘If the scheme is successful this (revolution) 
may have a profound effect on the economy of regions far wider 
than those covered by the scheme itself.’ 

On 20 January 1947 the advance guard pitched their tents in the 
Kongwa area of the Central Province of Tanganyika to make 
ready for the arrival of the heavy clearing equipment. The first 
year’s target of clearing 150,000 acres and making this area ready 
for planting in the winter of 1947 envisaged a first onslaught on the 
bush in February. But, as had been expected, there was great dif- 
ficulty in getting both this clearing equipment and also the agricul- 
tural machinery which would be required for the next process. 
Eventually, second-hand bulldozers and similar equipment were 
chiefly acquired from the Philippine beaches where they had re- 
mained after the war in the Far East, and an order for agricultural 
machinery sufficient for the first two years’ work was placed in 
Canada. Clearing operations could not begin seriously until July, 
five months behind schedule. An unforeseen difficulty then arose 
in the intractability of the roots of the thorn bush. The Kongwa 
area had been selected as the first site to be worked partly because 
of its relative accessibility (only a short railway line had to be con- 
structed to link up with the Central Line, and the site is only 240 
miles from Dar-es-Salaam), but also because in this low bush 
there were few trees to be felled. It would seem, however, that the 
difficulties of the de-rooting process had been greatly under- 
estimated, and it was not until the end of the year, the time when 
the first plantings were due to take place, that the de-rooting 
machinery seemed to be satisfactorily adapted for its purpose. 
Other setbacks were due to the fuel crisis in Britain, storms and 
fogs at sea, flooding on the Tanganyika railway, congestion at the 
port of Dar-es-Salaam, and shortage of African technical staff. 
While Africans were undergoing training this staff shortage was 
met by the temporary employment of 200 Italians, many of whom 
could speak Swahili, the language of many of the African workers. 
In this connection, it may be mentioned that the policy is to use 
basic English as the language in general use for teaching and train- 
ing the African staff. 

Only about 9,000 acres had, therefore, been planted with ground- 
nuts during the first year of operations, as against the estimated 
150,000, and the first harvest worth recording will come from this 
year’s planting in December, and will be reaped in the spring of 
1949. 

Another factor which has been found to have been based on too 
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optimistic estimates is the cost of equipment. Prices have gone up 
beyond expectations, and the cost of repairing machinery which is 
mostly second-hand has been considerable. 

On the other hand, there are other matters on which the fore- 
casts were too cautious or which might have gone badly but in fact 
have gone well. On the basis of the first experimental plantings, 
the first average yield per acre has turned out to be over goo lb. per 
acre, as against the 850 lb. which was expected, and the most 
fertile plots have already greatly exceeded the figure which it was 
expected to achieve later on when the soil had been scientifically 
treated. Also, whereas the market price of groundnuts was expected 
to fall rather than rise, it has gone up considerably. This may pos- 
sibly offset the increased costs of production, but it is too early to 
measure the one against the other. Again, it would appear that the 
recruitment of African labour, which must have been to some 
extent an uncertain factor, has gone well. A meeting of African 
chiefs in the Dodoma area gave approval to the project and helped 
to bring large numbers of Africans to Kongwa, mostly from the 
Wagogo tribe. 

Other recruits have come from considerable distances, some as 
the result of recruiting in other territories, some on their own 
initiative. There are stories of Africans walking 150 miles to 
Kongwa in order to join the enterprise. It is also interesting to find 
that the aptitude of the Africans in learning to manage the 
machinery has exceeded the expectations of many who were in a 
position to speak with authority on the question. 

It is clearly too soon to generalize on the way the groundnuts 
scheme is going to work out in practice. There have been individual 
criticisms from people on the spot who, observing at close quarters 
the congestion of material at the port or the slow rate of progress 
on the site, have deprecated the somewhat romantic optimism with 
which official spokesmen have invested the scheme. For obvious 
reasons it would not be surprising if the project takes longer to 
realize than was expected. 

Meanwhile, plans have been made to transfer the scheme from 
its Managing Agents to the newly constituted Overseas Food Cor- 
poration. This Corporation, along with the Colonial Development 
Corporation, is set up by the Overseas Resources Development Bill 
which at the time of writing has been through the Commons and is 
under consideration by the Lords. It has proved to be an uncon- 
troversial measure except for the clause which provides for this 
transference. Opposition speakers (with some Labour support) 
were uneasy at the prospect of the Minister of Food—who is re- 
sponsible for the Overseas Food Corporation—taking over the 
control of a scheme which operates in the colonies, and pressed for 
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an amendment which would enable the groundnuts scheme to 
become, at some later date, an integral part of the Colonial 
Development Corporation and therefore under the authority of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Government found the 
proposal impractical as it would involve the uprooting of the 
groundnuts organization from one public enterprise (the Overseas 
Food Corporation is to all intents and purposes in being) and its 
integration in another. Ministers were reassuring as to the vigilance 
of the Colonial Secretary for the well-being of colonial subjects 
working on or affected by the scheme. 

The Overseas Food Corporation may not operate in any colony 
except at the invitation of the Colonial Secretary. Its field of 
operations is likely to be chiefly the Dominions, and perhaps 
foreign countries. The Colonial Development Corporation, on the 
other hand, with a capital of {£100 million (as compared with the 
other Corporation’s {50 million), is set up with the express purpose 
of developing the productivity of the colonies and may therefore 
initiate schemes for the production of food as well as for the pro- 
duction of industrial crops or the mining of minerals. The most 
significant facts about this new Bill would seem to be, first, that it 
was sponsored by five Ministers of the Crown (the Minister of 
Food, the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Minister for Economic Affairs, and the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations), and second, that the new method of 
developing the colonies by public enterprise received enthusiastic 
support from all shades of political opinion. ‘Here undoubtedly,’ 
said Mr Oliver Stanley, chief spokesman for the Opposition, ‘is a 
measure on which it is possible for all sections of the House to 
agree.’ 


K. G. 


COAL IN EUROPE 


A: the end of 1947 the European Coal Organization was dis- 


solved after an existence of two and a half years. This event 
may fairly be said to mark the end of the coal famine which 
resulted from the war. Though coal is still short in Europe, it is no 
longer so scarce that a few thousand extra tons may prevent an 
epidemic or avert starvation. The organization’s functions have 
been taken over by the Coal Division of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, together with most of its staff and much of its good- 
will, but the transfer from London to Geneva is more than a 
formal change in the organization of an international secretariat. 
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E.C.O. was an emergency organization. Its dissolution shows that 
the emergency is over. 

Modern coal-mining can only flourish as part of a fully in- 
tegrated industrial system. While it feeds all other industries with 
power, it depends on most of them to supply it with implements 
and materials and to provide its large labour force with the 
relatively high standard of living which it requires. The dis- 
integration caused by the war—and particularly the closing cam- 
paigns—therefore hit the industry particularly hard. When the 
German armies surrendered, coal output in the Ruhr and the Saar, 
which normally provide nearly half of the continent’s coal produc- 
tion, ceased altogether. In France it was about half, in Belgium 
one-third, and in Holland two-fifths of the pre-war average pro- 
duction. In Britain, though the decline in output which had 
continued throughout the war had been arrested, production had 
not yet started to increase, and the reconversion of industry to 
peace-time output was already beginning to increase the home 
consumption of coal to the exclusion of large-scale exports. Poland 
had practically no coal to spare for export and what she had could 
not be moved. This was the situation which made necessary the 
system of international allocation of coal. 

The European Coal Organization was therefore set up at the end 
of the war by agreement between the Governments of Great Britain, 
the U.S.A., and the main continental countries.’ Its aim was 
simple—to prevent the extremes of misery which might have 
resulted from a ruthless struggle between the nations for the small 
amounts of coal offered for sale on the international market—a 
struggle which in particular might have meant disaster to the 
countries without coal mines. While SHAEF was in being the 
Allied Military Authorities controlled the flow of coal between the 
different countries. With the dissolution of SHAEF, the European 
Coal Organization took over with a view to sharing out Europe’s 
scarce coal supplies as fairly as possible. After six months of in- 
formal working in 1945 it was formally established on 1 January 
1946. At first only a few countries were members; Russia was 
invited to join but declined. As time went on more countries joined 
the organization either as full members or as associates. The rift 
between East and West was spanned, and Czechoslovakia and 
Poland became members. By the time E.C.O. was dissolved it 
included all the Western European nations except Spain, and also 
included Turkey and Greece in the East. Little of Europe’s inter- 
national coal movement, therefore, took place outside its purview. 
In the full two and a half years of its life the organization recom- 


' For a fuller account of the early stages see “The European Coal Organiza- 
’, in The World Today, March 1946. 
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mended the allocation of some 100 million tons of coal. E.C.O. has 
also shared out other things beside coal—in particular pit wood, 
briquetting pitch, and scarce mine supplies, and it has provided 
its members with a central statistical service unique in the history 
of the international coal trade. 

The methods employed by E.C.O. to calculate the allocations of 
coal are interesting. In its terms of reference the organization was 
simply instructed to be as fair as possible and to work out its own 
procedure. For the first eighteen months of its existence—when 
the coal shortage was at its worst—it worked to no formula or set of 
principles beyond the general criterion of fairness. Periodic 
meetings were held—at first monthly, and later quarterly—at which 
the secretariat proposed a certain pattern of distribution. This was 
then discussed and amended by the national delegates, who made 
their points in informal debate. During its last year the organiza- 
tion adopted a more formal procedure. Allocations were determined 
by a formula which, in its final shape, represents the results of 
many months of practical experience and hard but good-natured 
bargaining. For each three-month period the secretariat first of all 
worked out how much coal there would be to share out. This was 
then split into two ‘pools’, a large pool from which the main allo- 
cations were made, and a small pool to provide supplementary 
allocations. The main pool was then divided up between the 
various countries so as to bring their total supplies up to the same 
percentage of their pre-war consumption. All members, therefore, 
whether producers of coal or not, moved forward in line towards 
the goal of pre-war consumption. No one was allowed to shoot 
ahead at the expense of the others. Besides a country’s own coal 
production, however, its supplies of hydro-electric power, the 
amount of war damage it had suffered, and various other factors 
were also taken into account in assessing its fair share. Every 
member was responsible for informing the organization of any 
bilateral agreement it made involving coal so that this could also be 
taken into account in framing the allocations. If Sweden, for 
example, found that she could persuade Poland to send her coal in 
return for timber and machinery, then the quantity of coal in the 
agreement would be deducted from Sweden’s share of the total 
supply of German and American coal. In this way, though E.C.O. 
did not directly interfere with bilateral agreements, it saw to it that 
they did not enable any country to benefit unfairly through pos- 
session of a strong bargaining power. 

This was the main procedure which accounted for most of the 
100 million tons allocated by the organization. At the same time, 
small additional allocations were made from time to time out of the 
supplementary pool. These were intended to be used in special 
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cases where it was felt that Europe as a whole would gain greatly 
if a small amount of coal could be directed for a particular purpose. 
In this case the common good replaced fairness as the criterion. 
The principle was mainly applied to supply small amounts of 
extra coal to countries which agreed to increase their output—and 
consequently export—of fertilizers. Though less than 500,000 tons 
in all was allocated through the supplementary pool in 1947, and 
though some of this did not in fact have the desired result, the 
experiment marks an important development in European co- 
operation. A similar refinement of the formula provided that a 
country might be allowed to receive more than its strictly ‘fair’ 
share if it supplied in return commodities which would enable the 
producing country to increase its output of coal—from which all 
countries would benefit. These tentative essays in integrated 
planning (which were conducted in consultation with the other 
emergency international organizations set up at the end of the war) 
have now passed to the Economic Commission for Europe, to- 
gether with the rest of E.C.O.’s stock-in-trade. They have the 
singular merit that they were put into practice. If their results were 
unspectacular, they were at least a beginning. 

It is easy to pick holes in the E.C.O. formula. Pre-war consump- 
tion is not necessarily a fair indication of current need. If war 
damage is taken into account, why not the equally far-reaching, but 
less obvious, forms of war dislocation? If hydro-electric power is 
incorporated in the formula, why not petroleum? These are only 
some of the points that could be made to show how incomplete 
was the formula in theory. Yet the most important thing about the 
E.C.O. method of allocation was that it worked in practice. Sec- 
retariat and delegates alike tried continually to find and keep a way 
of sharing out coal on which all could agree. It was the fact of 
agreement reached in free and friendly discussion between the 
parties that was regarded as the proof of fair play. The alloca- 
tions might not fit in with any comprehensive plan—but at least no 
one ever banged his papers on the table and walked out. It was 
never even necessary to put any decision to a formal vote. Meetings 
were informal—which helped to make discussion frank and open. 
Publicity was avoided, which meant that delegates could give way 
in argument without having to face criticism afterwards from their 
own countrymen. For the same reason, minutes of meetings usually 
did not attribute statements to particular individuals. ‘The Chair- 
man was independent—an international civil servant, chosen, it is 
true, by the delegates, but owing no allegiance to any particular 
country. These are some of the detailed ways by which the 
delegates’ genuine desire to work together was fostered. Lessons in 
the day to-day technique of international co-operation are not 
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least among the assets which E.C.O. hands on to its successor, 

The transfer of E.C.O.’s functions to Geneva comes after two 
and a half years of continuous progress on the part of the coal- 
producing countries. On the average, though each European 
miner produces less coal than he used to produce before the war, 
there are now more miners at work than there were in pre-war 
days. By taking on many more miners, some countries—notably 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Poland—have succeeded in raising 
output well above the pre-war average. The following table shows 
the situation of the main producing countries at the time when 


E.C.O. was dissolved: 


COAL OUTPUT IN WESTERN EUROPE 
(Metric Tons) 


| 

| Pre-War Output | Recent Output | % of 
Country | (Monthly Aver-| (October or | Pre-War 
age 1935-38) | November 1947)| Average 








GERMANY 
Hard Coal: Ruhr & Aachen 10,226,729 6,714,000 
Hard Coal: Saar .. as? 1,042,938 1,024,766 
Brown Coal: W. Germany. . 4,926,691 5,582,361 


PoLAND*® ge = i 5,075,394 5,421,000 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Hard Coal .. so 1,108,477 1,471,000 
Brown Coal “y = | 1,359,936 1,968,253 





FRANCE is - val 3,797,707 4,621,304 
BEeLGruM os és ‘a 2,371,203 2,143,610 


NETHERLANDS a ot 1,093,525 920,573 








Total | 31,002,600 | 29,866,822 








* Including output of German Upper Sil-sia. 


The above table makes no allowance, however, for the fact that 
brown coal to-day accounts for a much greater proportion of the 
total output than it did before the war. If the figures are adjusted to 
allow for the low calorific value of this coal, current output should 
be reduced by about 1 million tons, and becomes equivalent to 
about 92 per cent of the average pre-war production. One should 
also bear in mind that the recent figures refer to the time of year 
when miners in all countries produce their biggest output. Never- 
theless, the figures are encouraging. The short-fall of production 
which they disclose is modest—2 million tons against a total pre- 
war output of 30 million. Unfortunately, this is not the whole 
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story. The countries of Western Europe are not self-sufficient in 
coal, and though output has been raised to within 10 per cent of 
what it was before the war, imports have lagged behind. Before dis- 
solution, E.C.O.’s last act was to recommend to its member 
Governments allocations covering the first quarter of 1948. The 
following table compares these allocations with the average monthly 
pre-war imports of the main countries concerned: 


COAL IMPORTS INTO WESTERN EUROPE 
(Metric Tons) 





Pre-War Imports | Current Imports | % of 
(Monthly Average | (Average Monthly | Pre-War 
1935-38) Allocations Average 
Jan.—Mar. 1948) 
France .. + bay 1,997,018 1,756,400 
Belgium be od 525,082 533,733 
Netherlands als 7 701,759 429,466 
Norway .. .* ae 255,032 176,000 
Denmark PH os 472,825 367,466 
Sweden .. - aa 654,271 507,100 
Italy és a ‘am 1,099,601 804,766 
Luxembourg .. “4 254,529 208,733 
Switzerland ‘3 os 272,683 156,466 
Other Countries ois 686,919 421,466 











Total 6,919,719 5,361,596* 











* This total is to be supplied from the following sources: 
J ee es ee 3,000,000 
Poland iia ee ab oe 806,166 
W. Germany nm fad wen 1,213,133 
Others... “- - ca 342,297 


Total 5,361,596 


That imports have lagged behind production is the result of 
conditions peculiar to each of the exporting countries. Britain, 
before the war normally supplying the continent with 2 or 3 million 
tons a month, has until recently had none to spare for export. 
Poland, though successful in increasing output, has been com- 
mitted to send some 12 or 13 million tons a year to Russia, which 
has naturally reduced the quantity she could export to Western 
Europe. In Germany, with hard coal output at two-thirds of its 
pre-war level, the Allied Authorities have insisted that roughly 
four-fifths of this should be reserved for German consumption, 
though they have agreed to a sliding scale by which exports are to 
increase faster than output. At present the main supplier of coal to 
Europe is the U.S.A. Here the limit is set not by the supply of coal 
but by the number of railway wagons and port capacity in America, 
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the supply of suitable ships, and last but not least the number of 
dollars that can be spared by the importing countries. Each month 
some 400 liberty ships sail 3,000 miles across the Atlantic with 3 
million tons of coal in their holds. The monthly cost of the coal 
alone, without counting the freight and incidental expenses, is 
about 30 million dollars. Clearly, the continuation of much of this 
movement depends on what is done in response to the Marshall 
Offer and the Interim Aid Agreements. Already about 10 per cent 
of the American coal coming to Europe is not taken up by 
countries to whom it has been allocated, most probably because 
they cannot afford the dollars to pay for it. This is perhaps as 
much a sign of the easing of the coal shortage as it is of the 
growing shortage of dollars. 

This, then, was the situation at the time when E.C.O. was dis- 
solved—encouragingly different from the state of affairs when the 
organization was formed. There are signs, too, of a continuing 
improvement. January 1, 1948 was not only notable in the annals 
of the coal trade as the day when the responsibility for sharing out 
Europe’s coal was transferred to Geneva; it was also the date on 
which regular exports of British coal were resumed. Under the 
Marshall Plan Britain is committed to export 6 million tons of coal 
to Europe in 1948, and the British Government have already made 
it clear that they intend, if possible, that Britain shall export more 
than this. British exports will therefore add at least a further half 
million tons monthly to Europe’s supplies this year. Increased 
exports from Germany will follow automatically from increased 
output in accordance with the agreed formula. There are signs that 
Poland intends to increase her exports to Western Europe fairly 
rapidly. Russia, in particular, because of increased output from the 
Donetz Basin, has recently reduced her demands on Poland from 
13 million to 7 million tons a year, and there may well be a still 
further reduction. Less for Russia will naturally mean more for 
Western Europe. 

According to the estimates prepared by ‘the Sixteen’ in Paris for 
incorporation in the Marshall Plan, Europe will need some 41 
million tons of American coal this year—rather more than the 
current rate of shipment. The Committee also estimated that 
American coal exports to Europe would have to continue until 1951 
—when 6 million tons would still be needed. Recent trends suggest 
that so far as coal is concerned the ‘Marshall’ estimates may prove 
to have been unduly pessimistic. The experts, perhaps under- 
standably, tended to over-estimate needs and to under-estimate 
outputs. Comparison between the ‘Marshall’ forecasts for 1948, 
made last July, and actual output towards the end of 1947 provides 
the following figures: 
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Marshall Esti- Recent Recent 
mates for 1948 Monthly 
(Monthly Average), Output 


Estimate 





Great Britain .. i rie 17,830,000 17,297,400" 97 
Bi-zone (incl. browncoal) .. 12,416,000 12,296,316 99 
Saar 1,107,000 1,024,766 88 
France oa i wh 4,250,000 4,621,304 109 
Belgium i ea “i 2,160,000 2,143,610 99 











* 4 weeks 





These figures show that France is already producing more than 
the average estimate for 1948 and the other countries are all within 
striking distance of it. Even allowing for the fact that the recent 
outputs represent the seasonal peak, the estimates clearly appear 
conservative. This conclusion is reinforced by the view of the 
E.C.O. Secretariat, who, some months ago, suggested that the 
‘Marshall’ estimates of the amounts of American coal which would 
be required were too big and that no shipments of American coal 
would in fact be needed after 1950. 

The European Coal Organization therefore hands over at a time 
when the outlook is encouraging. There will be no break in the 
continuity of the system of allocation or in the other services which 
E.C.O. has provided in the past. E.C.O. hands over to a body 
which is more sophisticated in its organization and more ambitious 
in its aims. The new Economic Commission for Europe is intended 
to work towards the co-ordination of Europe’s economic planning, 
not merely in particular fields such as coal or food production, but 
in all fields of activity. In this task it will need not merely knowledge 
and intelligence. It will also need practical good sense and a 


generous spirit. These two it will find in abundance in the goodwill 
it takes over from E.C.O. 


A. 5S. A. 


A NOTE ON THE DUTCH ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 


AF IER liberation from the German occupation Holland was 
in a chaotic state. A considerable part of her agricultural 
land was flooded, her productive capacity was largely paralysed, 
her man-power was disorganized with the removal of labour to 
Germany, housing conditions were very bad, and the population 
was undernourished. It is estimated that Holland, before the war a 
rich and prosperous country, had lost nearly one-third of her 
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national wealth. While the country has achieved a very substantial 
degree of recovery, her difficulties are by no means overcome; she 
still has basic and complicated problems to solve. As a result of the 
war many fundamentals on which her pre-war economy was based 
have altered, with far-reaching consequences. She is forced to plan 
anew and re-adjust her economy to meet the post-war situation. 


Financial Position 

Holland’s main financial difficulty is concerned with the deficit 
in her balance of payments. Even before the war imports exceeded 
exports, but the excess could be met by invisible exports in the 
form of income from services and overseas investments. Now, like 
the United Kingdom, she is short of foreign assets and is unable 
to earn sufficient foreign currency to fill the gap. For fulfilment of 
her reconstruction plans she is therefore dependent on foreign 
credits, and, as one of the countries of Western Europe included in 
the Marshall Plan, is hoping that financial aid from this source 
may enable her to carry out her recovery programme. She has 
already received substantial credit facilities from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, and Belgium. 

Immediately before the war Holland’s gold reserve amounted to 
approximately Fl. 1,220 million,’ and at the time of liberation to 
Fl. 713 million; by August 1947 this figure had fallen to Fl. 502 
million as a result of transfers of gold for implementation of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement and other gold transactions. Dollar 
assets had not, however, then been liquidated to any large extent. 
At the beginning of 1947 liquid assets in the U.S.A. still amounted 
to $150 million. Holland has also a claim on Germany amounting 
to Fl. 4,471 million. 

As regards internal finance, the most difficult problem is the 
unbalanced Budget, and also the need to keep in check the latent 
danger of inflation. In May 1945 the note circulation had risen to 
Fl. 5,517 million, as compared with the pre-war figure of Fl. 1,166 
million in May 1940. With the extreme shortage of goods the 
imminent danger of disastrous inflation could only be held in 
check by drastic financial measures. At the end of September 1945 
all the old paper money was withdrawn and all accounts blocked. A 
new note issue was then put into operation and 25 per cent of 
every blocked account freed. Thereafter additional releases have 
been carried out according to their merits, and the note circulation 
increased gradually. Large amounts of money remained in blocked 
accounts, and, to liquidate these, two forms of capital levy have 
been imposed: one, a levy on increase of capital during the war 
years, and the other a straight capital levy. The proceeds will serve 

1 At present official rate Fl.10-69= £1. 
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to diminish the public debt and liquidate the blocked accounts. 
While as a result of these and other measures serious inflation has 
been kept in check, the new note circulation rose from Fl. 1,386 
million in December 1945, to over Fl. 3,000 million by the end of 
1947. The turnover of the postal cheque and clearance service has 
also risen to far above the pre-war level. 

It is estimated in the Report of the Committee of European 
Co-operation’ that the ‘total quantity of money’ developed from 
Fl. 3,346 million at the end of October 1945 to Fl. 6,714 million 
at the end of March 1947, and was still growing. According to the 
Report the chief cause of this growth was the continued deficit in 
the Budget. Although strong measures are being taken Budget 
equilibrium has not yet been attained, and the Budget deficit 
constitutes one of the weak points in the general economic situa- 
tion. The Report points out that the Government is fully aware 
of the need to restore the balance, and that in the meantime the 
uncovered Budget is ‘counteracted by the grant of foreign credits 
which serve to finance the bigger part of the import surplus’. The 
estimated deficit on all services of the Budget amounts to approxi- 
mately Fl. 2,100 million for 1947, and Fl. 1,600 million for 1948. 


Trade Deficit 

While before the war Holland had a well-balanced economy, 
both her agriculture and her industry were to a large extent de- 
pendent on imports. She needed substantial imports of fertilizers 
and feeding stuffs and industrial raw materials, and her visible 
balance of trade showed a deficit. She was, however, able to close 
the gap by her extensive entrepét trade, her transit trade, and the 
income drawn from her mercantile marine, her foreign invest- 
ments, more especially in Indonesia, and other invisible exports. 
At the end of the war the country was suffering from extensive 
physical destruction and exhaustion. Her trade with Germany, 
formerly her most important supplier and second most important 
market, was, and still is, largely paralysed. Entrepét and transit 
trade had virtually ceased and are only slowly recovering. Owing 
to the situation in Indonesia, income from foreign investments is 
seriously reduced. Yet while suffering from these disabilities, 
Holland requires imports urgently in even greater quantities than 
before the war. She is faced, and is likely to be for some time, with 
a deficit in her balance of trade which she is unable to meet from 
her own resources. Although production expanded very rapidly 
during 1946 and trade improved, the value of exports amounted 
to only 35 per cent of imports, as against 75 per cent before the 


' Committee of European Economic Co-operation, July-September 1947, Vol. II, 
Technical Reports (H.M.S.O. 1947). 
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war, and invisible exports were but small compared with pre-war 
figures. During 1947 exports continued to show an improvement, 
and their value amounted to nearly 44 per cent of the value of 
imports. An official forecast made in April put the probable trade 
deficit for the year 1947 at Fl. 2,286 million; the actual deficit for 
1947 amounted to Fl. 2,395 million. After allowing for other items 
in the current account and income from redemption of bonds in 
private hands, remittances from Indonesia and elsewhere, foreign 
credits, the use of balances abroad, and the sale of foreign securities 
and gold, the forecast made in April estimated a net deficit of 
Fl. 609 million. This has had to be met by various methods, in- 
cluding the following: the liquidation of American securities; a 
loan of $195 million, granted in August 1947 by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, of which by the end 
of the year $66-6 million had been drawn; and the purchase with 
florins of $46 million and {1-5 million sterling from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Use has also been made of $40 million 
returned to Holland as part of the gold looted from her by Ger- 
many. Although the country has not been forced to ask for an 
advance on Marshall aid, the present Dutch foreign exchange 
position is regarded as very critical. 


Direction of Trade 

Before the war, as stated above, Germany was Holland’s most 
important supplier. With imports from that source no longer 
available, her main countries of supply in 1946 were: the U.S.A. 
25 per cent; the United Kingdom 16 per cent; Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg 14 per cent; and Sweden 6 per cent. Her main markets for 
exports in 1946 were: Belgium and Luxembourg 214 per cent; the 
United Kingdom 114 per cent; Sweden 8} per cent; France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland each 7 per cent; the United States nearly 
5 per cent; and Indonesia 3 per cent. With both the dollar and 
sterling areas her trade showed a large deficit, and with the hard 
currency countries of Europe, notably Sweden, she also had a 
considerable import surplus. During 1947 the general balance of 
trade improved, but there were again large deficits with hard cur- 
rency areas, in particular the dollar area. Like the United King- 
dom, Holland’s most urgent need is an expansion of her exports, 
and above all increased capacity to earn hard currency. 


Agricultural and Industrial Production 

Agricultural production since liberation has made a very sub- 
stantial recovery. Physical damage to agriculture has been rapidly 
repaired, and most of the flooded areas brought into use again. In 
1946 crops were about up to the level of the years 1935-36 to 
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1939-40, but unfortunately the severe winter of 1946-47 caused a 
temporary setback. About one-fifth of the Dutch working popula- 
tion is employed on the land, and agriculture has been largely de- 
veloped in the direction of dairy farming and horticulture. Before 
the war agriculture accounted for roughly one-third of total ex- 
ports, and of this nearly two-thirds consisted of dairy products. 
War-time depredations of livestock are gradually being replaced, 
but compared with 1938 it is estimated that the numbers of live- 
stock in 1947 were still down to 84 per cent for cattle, 46 per cent 
for pigs, 72 per cent for sheep, and 49 per cent for poultry, while 
the milk yield was only about two-thirds of the pre-war quantity. 
Although agricultural products are an important factor in Hol- 
land’s exports she is not self-sufficient in food. She does not grow 
wheat in any large quantity, and has to import a considerable 
amount; while her export surpluses of dairy and horticultural pro- 
ducts are very dependent on imports of feeding stuffs and fer- 
tilizers, both of which continue to be in short supply. Horticulture 
and market gardening, which concentrate on early crops, im- 
portant from the point of view of exports, are hampered by the loss 
of the German market and the difficulty of finding alternative 
ones for expensive perishable goods. 

Production in industry has made steady progress. The index 
number of industrial production (1938=100) which was at the 
low level of 41 in September 1945 had risen by the autumn of 
1947 to over go, and in November attained the level of 105, since 
when progress has tended to slow down. Coal production, amount- 
ing in September 1945 to 474,000 metric tons, had risen by Sep- 
tember 1947 to 898,000 metric tons, or about 75 per cent of pre- 
war output. Production of electric power is now well above pre- 
war level, and gas production not far short. By the middle of 1947 
iron and steel rolling mills had regained their pre-war position, 
and the metal industries, although hampered in some directions by 
lack of materials, showed an expanding output. Shipbuilding and 
many of the chemical industries are having difficulties over 
materials. As regards textiles, while the woollen and artificial silk 
industries have recovered up to their pre-war output, activities in 
the cotton industry are restricted by shortage of raw material. 
Production of plywood and veneers, of importance to export, has 
more than trebled, but the woodworking industries in general are 
hampered by lack of timber. 

Holland is suffering from shortage of labour, in particular 
skilled labour, and also from housing difficulties, but above all 
from her basic need for imported raw materials and capital goods, 
In 1946, of her total imports, raw materials accounted for 50 per 


cent, capital goods 21 per cent, auxiliaries 14 per cent, and con- 
Cc 
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sumer goods only 15 per cent. Priority has to be given to the im- 
port of goods essential to her recovery programme. Some of the 
more important items imported in 1946 were steel sheets, shapes 
and rods, unspun cotton and wool, motor vehicles in parts, 
timber, wheat, fertilizers, and coal. 


Prices and Wages 

The steep rise in the note circulation has been accompanied 
by a rise in prices. The index number of wholesale prices (July 
1938-June 1939=100) rose from 194-7 in September 1945 to 
271-5 in September 1947, while the general index for the cost of 
living (1938-1939= 100) rose from 178 in December 1945 to 197 
in August 1947. Indices of wage levels during the same period 
rose from 150-3 at the end of December 1945 to 169-0 at the end 
of August 1947 for industrial workers, and from 224-6 to 243-9 
for agricultural workers. From these figures it can be seen that in 
general the cost of living and wages remained comparatively stable: 
both are controlled. The cost of living has been controlled by the 
stabilization of rents at the pre-war level and the granting of sub- 
sidies with regard to many essential commodities; the cost of these 
subsidies for 1947 is estimated at Fl. 500 million. The governing 
principle has been to ensure a decent standard of living for the 
population, and, as general frugality is unavoidable, to maintain 
a reasonable mutual wage relationship. Permitted wage increases 
have therefore varied, and agricultural workers, whose wages be- 
fore the war were notably low, have been the main beneficiaries. 
While the general standard of living of the population remains low 
and various consumer goods are still rationed, the Dutch people, 
in spite of a certain amount of discontent, realize it must take time 
before the after-effects of war can be overcome. The trade unions, 
aware of their responsibilities in the recovery programme, have 
accepted the principle of wage embargoes on condition that the 
policy of keeping prices down is enforced. In view of the world 
price level, and Holland’s need to expand exports, the Government 
considered that, once a reasonable wage level had been reached, 
further increases should be prohibited. 


Foreign Economic Relationships 

Holland is a member of the United Nations and a participant in 
nearly all forms of international economic co-operation. She has 
also made several important bilateral financial and trade agree- 
ments with a number of countries. It was announced on 11 
February 1948 that a new £70 million Anglo-Dutch Agreement 
had been concluded, providing for increased exports of food to the 
United Kingdom, in return for industrial products and coal; also a 
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financial settlement of war debts. The most important step taken 
by Holland in economic collaboration has been the agreement 
with Belgium and Luxembourg for the Customs union known as 
Benelux.’ ‘This agreement, which has now come into force, lays 
down that the three countries shall act as one Customs zone in 
their relationship with other countries, and that Customs barriers 
between Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg shall be removed. 
Together the three countries are potentially a strong economic 
unit, and the ultimate aim is for an economic union in order 
to achieve much more far-reaching co-operation than can be en- 
sured by a mere Customs union. How this aim might fit in with the 
proposals for close economic union between all the countries of 
Western Europe is still to be discussed. The Dutch reaction to the 
proposals appears to be favourable, subject always to the proviso 
that Germany, or anyhow Western Germany, is included in plans 
for economic co-operation in Western Europe, and that Holland, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg have a say in the policy adopted for 
Western Germany’s economic future. They feel strongly that as 
Germany’s neighbours, formerly dependent in no small degree on 
their economic relationship with her, the three countries are en- 
titled to put forward their points of view. 

The whole question of Germany’s future is of vital importance 
to Holland. Before the war one-fifth of her trade was conducted 
with that country. Statistics of pre-war imports show the depen- 
dence of Dutch industries on supplies from Germany; by far the 
largest part of the country’s requirements of iron and steel and 
their manufactures, machines and apparatus, machine tools, in- 
struments, chemicals, paints, dyes, and other essentials were of 
German origin. It seems probable that more than half of all in- 
dustrial equipment in the country is of German manufacture; in 
many cases spare parts can only be got from the original supplier, 
and the difficulty of obtaining alternatives from other sources 
hampers industrial recovery and progress. 

The pre-war balance of trade with Germany was unfavourable, 
but the deficit in Holland’s total trade balance was made up by 
invisible exports, in all of which the country’s economic relation- 
ship with Germany played an important part. Of the total net 
receipts of the balance of payments in pre-war years roughly a 
third consisted of invisible receipts from Germany. Situated on 
one of the main crossroads of Europe, Holland constitutes a link 
between the high seas of the world and the industrialized areas of 
Germany and Central Europe. Formerly the carrying trade based 
on Dutch harbours provided a large proportion of Holland’s in- 


! See ‘Economic Union of the Low Countries,’ in The World Today, June 
1947, pp. 254-261. 
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come from services and transit trade. Of income on the services 
side of the pre-war balance of payments, not far short of half 
depended on the two items, shipping and harbour traffic. About 
two-thirds of this traffic was connected with transit trade mainly 
directed to the Ruhr. For instance, Rotterdam transit trade was to a 
very large extent engaged in carrying iron ore to Germany and 
bringing back coal. The income derived from capital investments 
from Germany was also very considerable, for the financial in- 
terests of Dutch enterprises in German industry were extensive. 
It is clear that the Dutch have a vital interest in the economic 
future of Germany; probably no other country has had such ex- 
tensive economic links with her in the past, with such far-reaching 
effects on its own internal economy. 


Holland has made a good recovery since liberation. Railways 
are now running smoothly and inland navigation is nearly back to 
normal. Restoration of port facilities at Rotterdam is going well; 
as a result of destruction during the war covered warehouse 
storage capacity was reduced from 550,000 to 350,000 square 
metres, but it is expected that by 1949-50 it will have increased 
again to 475,000 square metres. Although the cargo capacity of 
shipping entering Rotterdam and Amsterdam is still much lower 
than before the war, figures for the year 1947 show a considerable 
improvement over 1946. Ocean shipping decreased as a result of 
war losses from 2-7 million gross tons to 1-6 million; by the end of 
1947 the figure had risen again to 2-4 million, including new 
tonnage built in Dutch shipyards amounting to 126,506 gross 
tons. 

Rehabilitation of Dutch agriculture has made good progress, 
and industrial production in general has regained the pre-war 
level. Nevertheless, while Holland has to some extent regained her 
pre-war position, there is certainly no room for complacency, for 
she has not been able to establish the conditions necessary for a 
well-balanced economy. The deficit in the balance of payments 
can only be met by foreign credits and the Budget is still un- 
balanced. The Dutch have a rapidly expanding population and the 
country is already one of the most densely populated in the world. 
Agriculture is already on the intensive system, with little scope for 
further development, and the Dutch economy is therefore faced 
with the necessity of increased industrialization. An expansion in 
exports of industrial products in order to obtain foreign exchange 
is of crucial importance, yet this in turn is dependent on ability to 
import raw materials and capital goods. 

If the Dutch Government can carry out their plans for recon- 
struction it is hoped that a balance can be reached between re- 
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ceipts and payments (excluding capital transactions) within the 
next four or five years. The future is, however, still very uncertain; 
much depends on such questions as the level of world prices, the 
extent of financial aid, and the role which Holland can play in 
international trade. Two outstanding problems are the future of 
Germany and its relationship to the Dutch economy, and the 
speed and effects of recovery in Indonesia. 


D.P.E. 


FRANCE AND MOROCCO 


HOUGH a French Protectorate over Morocco was estab- 

lished in 1912* the southern, predominantly Berber, parts of 
the country were not finally pacified until 1934. The same year 
saw the rise of the modern nationalist movement, a synchroniza- 
tion of events which epitomizes many of the stresses and strains, as 
well as the essential characteristics, of the present nationalist 
effervescence. 

Whilst it is clear that all African and Oriental countries are today 
going through a crisis in their evolution as the result of the intro- 
duction not only of Western technique, but also of Western ideas of 
democracy and nationalism (whose influence has been immeasur- 
ably enhanced by two world wars waged in their defence), it is also 
evident that these ideas necessarily have the most jarring effects in 
countries like Morocco which have been brought comparatively 
late into contact with them. Three main problems present them- 
selves in such countries with particular acuteness: the problem of 
how far, in deference to undeniably strong currents of opinion, it is 
possible, without upsetting the established basis of society, to 
transfer authority from a traditional semi-feudal aristocracy to a 
more democratically formed bourgeois élite; the problem of how 
far it is possible, with modern methods, to speed up, at a largely 
unprecedented rate, the educational formation of such an élite; and 
the problem of how far, in view not only of the actual inadequacy 
in numbers of this élite, but also of the ignorance and poverty of 
the mass of the people, it is possible to create the more democratic 


The Protectorate established by France over Morocco in 1912 extends over 
the whole of the Sultan’s dominions. Contrary to what is sometimes stated, it 
therefore includes both the Spanish Protectorate Zone and the International 
Zone of Tangier. The international character of the latter was recognized in the 
Protectorate treaty of 1912 and subsequently defined by international agreement. 
The Spanish Protectorate is a sub-lease established by treaty between France 
and Spain in 1912. Only the French Zone is discussed in the present article. 
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framework in which it should begin to function. In the search for a 
solution to these problems all the actors in the drama, protecting 
authorities and nationalists alike, find themselves adrift on largely 
uncharted seas of experience, a fact which unrestrained critics 
of all shades of opinion would sometimes do well to remember, 
since it renders the task incomparably harder. 

Two further factors complicate the situation in French Morocco, 
The first is that a young and intelligent Sultan, the destined lynch- 
pin of the traditionalist system, chosen in 1927 to succeed his 
father on the throne in preference to his two elder brothers on 
account of his supposedly docile character, has now come out as the 
acknowledged leader of the nationalist movement. The second is 
that the country is in fact divided between two racial blocs, the 
Berbers and the Arabs, who until the arrival of the French were 
constantly warring with each other. The Berbers, who comprise just 
over half the population of the country and, apart from a few great 
feudal magnates, consist chiefly of sedentary or semi-romantic 
peasants, inhabit the mountainous districts of the Middle, the 
Great, and the Anti-Atlas, the plains of the Sous to the south, and a 
small fringe of mountainous country in the north bordering on the 
Spanish zone. Arab elements, which form only about 40 per cent of 
the population but have an influence out of proportion to their 
numbers, dominate in the towns and the fertile plains of the west 
and north, as well as in some of the more arid semi-desert plains of 
Eastern Morocco. The Berbers are Moslems, but, as elsewhere in 
North Africa, have retained their own unwritten language and cus- 
toms, to the exclusion of Koranic law in matters of ‘personal 
status’. Before the French occupation the Sultan’s rule was only at 
all effective in the Arabic-speaking regions. The recognition by the 
Berbers of his unified authority is therefore the work of the French. 
But the French have at the same time been careful to respect the 
language and institutions of the Berbers and on this account are 
accused by the nationalists of trying to keep the country divided. 

It is not, therefore, altogether accidental that the birth of 
Moroccan nationalism is commonly associated with the so-called 
‘Berber Dahir’ of 16 May 1930 giving legal sanction to the cus- 
tomary laws of the Berber tribes and placing them under the 
French penal code for serious crimes; though it is more than prob- 
able that had the Dahir never been issued nationalism would soon 
have found some other outlet, since it was just at this time that a 
young Moroccan Arab intelligentsia, formed mainly in French 
schools and universities (though its leader, Allal al Fassi, was of 
predominantly Islamic culture), was coming to political conscious- 
ness and maturity. The decree did not inaugurate a new policy, but 
crystallized one already initiated by Lyautey, who also started a 
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system, which has since been further developed, of providing the 
Berbers with separate schools and not encouraging them to learn 
Arabic. The number of Berber tribes brought under French con- 
trol had greatly increased since Lyautey’s day, and it was un- 
doubtedly necessary to state more precisely the conditions under 
which their customary tribunals were to function. Nor can the 
political wisdom of preserving these tribunals be seriously ques- 
tioned, since otherwise the Berbers would hardly have submitted 
peaceably. But an error of judgment was undoubtedly committed in 
transferring them to French courts for criminal offences, and this 
was recognized soon afterwards when the decision to do so was 
annulled. Meanwhile, however, the nationalists had been given an 
opportunity (which they were quick to seize) to rally to their cause 
both westernizing and traditionalist elements, by what they now 
described, not without justification, as an infringement of the 
authority of the Sultan in his capacity as religious as well as secular 
head of the State.” 

In 1934 this same group of young intellectuals formed a 
‘Moroccan Committee of Action’ in Paris and drew up, with the 
help of left-wing French sympathisers, a ‘Plan of Moroccan 
Reforms’ (published in French in Paris and in Arabic in Cairo), 
which became their party programme. This called for a strict appli- 
cation of the Protectorate treaties by the suppression of all ‘direct’ 
administration; the administrative organization of Morocco ‘in the 
sense of Moroccan unity’; the application of the principle of the 
separation of powers to ‘those which had been accumulated by 
pashas, caids, and French controllers’; the admission of Moroccans 
on equal terms with Frenchmen to all administrative posts and 
councils; the formation of a Moslem National Assembly; and the 
use of Arabic as the official language of the country. 

Between 1936 and 1937 the establishment of the Popular Front 
in France, the continuing effects of the world economic crisis, and a 
year’s disastrous drought in Morocco itself, as well as the disturb- 
ing influence of ambiguous but high-sounding promises made by 
General Franco to the Moroccans in the Spanish Zone, combined 
to produce a state of ferment very favourable to nationalist agita- 
tion. Because of their left-wing connections the Moroccan national- 

sts had high hopes of the Popular Front. But they were destined to 
be disappointed, and at the end of 1936, following the failure of 
representations made in Paris, they launched forth into a campaign 
)f agitation in Morocco, which, whether or not for economic 
reasons, seems to have succeeded in penetrating to the masses of 


s is quite correct. The Sultan is a Sharif (i.e. a descendant of the pro- 
and his religious authority has always been recognized even by those 
es which have refused to submit to his political authority. 
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the people. This led to the dissolution of the Moroccan Committee 
of Action in March 1937. Owing principally to personal differences 
it was then succeeded not by one but by two new nationalist 
groups: the National Party led by Allal al Fassi, and the Popular 
Movement led by Hassan el Ouezzani. In October 1937, following 
further agitation, these two parties were also dissolved and their 
leaders arrested and interned. Allal al Fassi was sent to Libreville 
in French West Africa and Hassan el Ouezzani to Idzar in the 
Great Atlas mountains. 

After this General Nogués, who had been appointed Resident- 
General by the Popular Front in 1936, made serious efforts to meet 
some of the nationalist demands by the foundation of new schools 
and hospitals, the improvement of conditions in the Moslem 
medersas (theological schools), and the throwing open of certain 
administrative posts to Moroccans. At the same time he made a 
successful bid for the support of the Moroccan aristocracy by his 
politique des notables, which consisted in buttressing up and rein- 
forcing the authority of the more powerful pashas and caids, which 
had been diminished by Lyautey’s successors. Whatever charges of 
anachronism may be brought against this policy, it certainly bore 
fruit during the war years and helped to keep the country quiet, all 
the more in that it extended to the Sultan himself, with whom 
General Nogués was on excellent terms. General Nogués has, 
however, been accused by French critics not only of giving way too 
much to the Sultan, and so storing up trouble for succeeding 
Residents, but also, in pursuance of a general policy of appease- 
ment, of closing too blind an eye to black market and other corrupt 
activities on the part of French and Moroccans alike and thus 
lowering the standard of public life.’ 

As in Algeria, it was not the outbreak of war in 1939, nor the 
collapse of France in 1940, nor the succeeding period of Vichy rule, 
but the Allied landings in North Africa in November 1942 which 
stimulated a revival of nationalist demands; though these were at 
first somewhat delayed by the leaderless and disorganized state of 
the nationalist parties. Finally, at the end of 1943 these parties 
formed themselves into a united Independence Party (Istiqlal), led 
by Ahmed Belafrej, a former member of Allal al Fassi’s group, 
who had been expelled from Morocco in 1937 and spent part of his 
exile in Germany, but had been allowed to return by General 
Nogués after the Allied landings on the ground that he now 
seemed willing to co-operate with the French authorities. At the 
beginning of January 1944 the Istiqlal presented two petitions to 
the Sultan and the new Resident-General, M. Puaux (who had 


lef. L’ Afrique Frangaise en Danger, by Henry Benazet (Paris, 1947), p. 195. 
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succeeded General Nogués in June 1943), demanding the inde- 
pendence of Morocco under a constitutional form of government 
set up under the sole and undivided authority of the Sultan. All 
intention of resorting to force was, however, disclaimed. French 
interests, it was said, were to be safeguarded, and there was also to 
be a transition period before the French were asked to renounce 
control, during which a programme of reforms should be drawn up. 
Whatever his real feelings may have been, the Sultan gave no 
official encouragement to these proposals, and in a statement issued 
to the press declared, on the contrary, that he intended to col- 
jaborate with the French authorities in the elaboration of a ‘plan of 
reforms within the framework of the French Protectorate’. 

At the end of January, following the arrest by the French authori- 
ties of fifteen leading nationalists, including Belafrej, on the ground 
that they were acting as enemy agents, riots broke out in some of 
the principal Moroccan towns (Rabat, Salé, Fez, and Marrakesh), 
though it was only at Fez that they assumed a widespread and serious 
character. Repression was both severe and speedy. But after this 
the Protectorate authorities made a serious effort to push on with 
the promised reforms already announced by the Sultan. Four 
Franco-Moroccan commissions were set up to study changes in the 
administration, justice, education, and ‘paysannat’,* and by the 
middle of March 1946, when M. Puaux was succeeded at the Resi- 
dency by M. Labonne, some concrete results had been achieved in 
these spheres. 

These results may be summarized as follows. In the admini- 
stration the salaries of French and Moroccan employees had been 
equalized, and many more junior posts in the Protectorate 
administration thrown open to Moroccans. But the recruitment of 
Moroccan officials had not in fact increased on a large scale, 
owing to the lack of Moroccan candidates with the required quali- 
fications. In education more rea] progress was achieved. There 
were at this time only 30,000 Moslem children in the primary 
State schools, out of a total of 2 million of school age. In order to 
make a beginning with the solution of this vast problem a 25-year 
plan was therefore drawn up, providing for an increase of 10,000 
more pupils a year in these schools, and 9,100 were actually re- 
cruited between 1944 and 1945. At the same time Arabic was allowed 


M. Puaux was appointed by the newly constituted French Committee of 


National Liberation in Algiers. General Nogués was under a cloud, not only 
because he had continued to hold office under the Vichy Government, but 
because he had at first organized resistance to the Allied landings. He escaped 
after this to Portugal where he is believed still to be. 


his is an untranslatable word. As used at present by the French in relation 
to agrarian questions it would appear to mean both the problems raised by the 
existence of a needy peasantry and the means employed to deal with them. 
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to occupy a third of the syllabus; primary schools for Moroccan 
girls between the ages of 5 and 13 were organized throughout the 
country; and French lycées were for the first time thrown open on 
equal terms to Moroccan as well as French children. In the judicial 
sphere the codification of Moroccan laws promised by the judicial 
commission (which still awaits completion but which is of course 
a complicated and difficult piece of work) was not achieved. Nor 
was there any extensive application of the much discussed prin- 
ciple of the separation of administrative and judicial powers, which 
would have involved in practice a diminution of the judicial 
powers of the pashas and caids, a change for which the country, in 
M. Puaux’s opinion, was not yet ripe. But a small beginning was 
made in this direction by legislation instituting legally qualified 
assessors to help the pashas in more important civil and com- 
mercial cases, though in penal affairs their competence remained 
untouched.* 

It was perhaps in their approach to the problems of ‘paysannat’ 
that the administration showed most originality and initiative. 
The Moroccan population, seven-eighths of which is rural, has 
doubled itself in twenty years (1915-1935), and is now increasing 
at a rate approaching 200,000 a year. As against this demographic 
increase of 50 per cent, the production of cereals, the basic diet of 
the people, has increased by only 30 per cent during the same 
period. In good years the harvest is still sufficient for internal 
needs, but in bad years it is not, and according to recorded statis- 
tics every second year is on the average a bad year in Morocco. 
In 1945, with the worst recorded harvest ever known, production 
fell from an average of 20 million quintals a year to 44 million 
quintals, and wholesale famine was only averted by the importa- 
tion of several million quintals of wheat from abroad. An agricul- 
tural problem similar in some ways to that of Algeria therefore 
presents itself. But in detail it is rather different. Whereas in Al- 
geria there are 26,000 European colonists owning a combined 
total of 24 million hectares, in French Morocco there are not more 
than 5,000 European colonists, together owning a million hec- 
tares. Whereas in Algeria there is hardly any virgin land, in French 
Morocco there are 5 million hectares of collective tribal lands, only 
about a tenth of which are cultivated, and of which at least another 
tenth could easily be ploughed up without damage to the pastoral 
interests of the tribes concerned. The idea was thus conceived of 
creating ‘Sectors of Rural Modernization’ on 440,000 hectares of 

1In five of the most important Moroccan towns (Rabat, Casablanca, Fez, 
Oujda, and Marrakesh), the jurisdiction of minor civil and commercial affairs 
was at the same time transferred from the sole competence of the pashas to pro- 


fessionally qualified ‘judge delegates’. It is intended that this reform should be 
extended gradually over the whole of French Morocco. 
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this collective land, brought gradually under cultivation over a 
period of eight years. Their relatively large average size (2,000 
hectares) would enable the most modern mechanical methods to 
be employed, and it was hoped in this way not only to make an 
appreciable contribution to the desired increase in agricultural 
production, but also to stimulate the fellahin to make further ex- 
periments themselves and so gradually spread modern methods all 
over the country. The sectors were to be exploited entirely for the 
benefit of the fellah, and schools, houses, hospitals, and technical 
assistance were at the same time to be provided, so that moderniza- 
tion should embrace all the most important social as well as 
economic aspects of life and create a ‘psychological shock’ destined 
to shake the fellah out of his age-old lethargy. By the beginning of 
1946 five such sectors had been created, on which just over 2,500 
hectares (the target for the first year of the plan) had been ploughed 
up and sown. 

Under the Resident-Generalship of M. Labonne (March 1946- 
May 1947) the educational and agrarian reforms of M. Puaux 
were continued, In education good progress was made. At the end 
of 1946 there were 17,000 more Moslem children in the schools; 
and thanks to the personal initiative of M. Labonne 32,000 
children were also learning the rudiments of reading and writing in 
newly instituted écoles foraines, set up all over the country, where 
about two hours’ instruction a day was given on an entirely volun- 
tary basis by public-spirited people of all kinds ready to devote 
their spare time to this task. 

Agricultural progress was unfortunately less satisfactory. Only 
eleven out of fifteen ‘sectors of modernization’ planned for 1946 
were actually put into operation, and on these only 6,000 hectares 
(half the target set for the year) were ploughed up and sown. The 
principal reason for this failure was lack of the necessary agricul- 
tural machinery, particularly tractors, which did not come in the 
scheduled quantities from the United States. Owing to lack of 
material and personnel schools and hospitals also did not make the 
required progress. In order to meet this new situation experi- 
ments were made with so-called ‘lateral’ sectors. ‘These consisted 
not of collective but of individually owned land, on which, with the 
igreement of the owners, improved methods, but still fairly simple 
ones (such as the employment of an iron instead of a primitive 
wooden plough, involving animal traction only and no mechaniza- 
tion), were applied. On the most successful of these the area cul- 
tivated was doubled in two years and the increase in yields seemed 
to be as satisfactory as that of the mechanized sectors, since they 
approached those of the colonists and were double those of the 

eighbouring fellahin. By July 1947, 13,700 hectares had been 
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ploughed up and sown on the two kinds of sectors taken together, 
and the two methods were being pursued side by side. 

In the economic sphere M. Labonne was also responsible for a 
great impetus to industrial and commercial enterprise, in which, in 
his view, the real future of the country lay. Hundreds of new com- 
panies were formed, some with the aid of State capital, existing 
companies greatly enlarged their capital resources, big targets were 
set for the production of coal and electricity, and work on the 
construction of a great barrage at Bin-el-Ouidane and the enlarge- 
ment of an existing one at Imfout was pushed forward. Unfor- 
tunately economic forces beyond the control of any one man did 
much to hamper the successful fulfilment of the Resident’s plans. 
Increase of capital investment had at first been greatly stimulated 
by the transfer of 15 milliard francs from Algeria and France to 
French Morocco between 1945 and 1946. But a bottleneck in 
building, due'to lack of material and labour, as well as to scarcity of 
consumer goods and mechanical equipment, had combined by the 
end of 1946 to keep half this capital idle in the banks. The sharp 
rise in prices brought about by the same factors, as well as by the 
contagious effects of inflation in France, was in turn aggravated by 
the available superfluity of capital, which produced considerable 
speculation in land and building sites, and contributed materially 
not only to the resulting stagnation of many budding enterprises, 
but also to a decline in Moroccan exports unable to find markets on 
account of their cost. French Morocco, a country badly in need of 
capital development, was thus placed in the curious position of 
actually being hampered by its own surplus capital. 

In the political sphere M. Labonne likewise encountered great 
difficulties. One of his first acts after taking office was to release the 
imprisoned nationalist leaders, Allal al Fassi, Ouezzani, and Bela- 
frej, who were allowed to reside freely in Morocco. Censorship of 
the press was then abolished, and in a speech to the Moroccan 
Council of Government on 22 July 1946 he announced a whole 
series of political and social reforms, beginning with that of the 
Council of Government itself. This was a consultative body, con- 
sisting of French and Moroccan sections sitting separately, whose 
duty was to discuss the Budget and advise the Resident on econo- 
mic matters. The French section consisted of a first and second 
college composed of elected members of local Chambers of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce; a third French citizen college elected on a 
basis of universal suffrage; and a smattering of high officials. The 
Moroccan section consisted of nominated members of local Cham- 
bers of Agriculture and Commerce. M. Labonne now proposed that 
the French and Moroccan sections should sit together, and also 
hinted at further reforms of the Council not yet decided on in 
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detail. There were likewise to be elected assemblies in local govern- 
ment; greater administrative decentralization; a speeding up of the 
work of the commission sitting on Moroccan justice; more posts for 
Moroccans; and trade union rights for Moroccan workers, those of 
urban workers to be granted immediately, those of agricultural 
workers in the near future." This speech raised a furore. The 
members of the French Chambers of Agriculture and Commerce 
walked out in protest, passed motions of censure on the policy of 
the Administration, with which they now declined to associate 
themselves, and refused to take any further part in the proceedings. 
Only the Chamber of Commerce of Rabat, the third college, and 
the Moroccan section pledged their support to the Resident. ‘There 
seems no doubt that one of the clauses most objected to was the 
proposed grant of trade union rights to Moroccan workers, and 
that there was also general uneasiness both about the Resident’s 
attitude towards the nationalists and his supposedly ‘socialist’ 
leanings. 

In spite of this, M. Labonne had also to meet with criticism 
from the nationalists and opposition from the Sultan. The national- 
ists criticized the reforms on the general ground first of all that 
they did not satisfy the Moroccan demand for independence. More 
specifically they then expressed alarm at the proposed creation of a 
unified Council of Government, since this would, in their view, at 
once fortify assimilationist trends and ensure the supremacy of the 
French element; disapproved of the idea of elected local assemblies 
as designed to revive particularism; declared that they had no faith 
in the proposed educational and administrative reforms; and con- 
demned most severely of all the Resident’s economic proposals, 
which, they said, would place Morocco in bondage to French 
capital. This was likewise the ground of the Sultan’s strongest 
objections to the Resident’s proposals. He criticized in particular 
the economic formula for the State-controlled companies which 
M. Labonne was proposing to set up for the more important indus- 
trial and commercial undertakings. According to this formula, a 
third of the capital should come from the French Government; a 
third from the Moroccan Government; and a third from private 
sources, usually French. In the Sultan’s view the Moroccan share 
should be much greater. 

It is hardly surprising, in view of this formidable array of 
opinion against him, that M. Labonne should have found it dif- 


‘The position regarding the trade union rights of Moroccan workers is as 
follows. A decree issued in 1936 granted trade union rights to Europeans only. 
By another decree of 1938 sanctions were established for any Moroccans who 
joined trade unions. But these sanctions have never been applied, and the 


Moroccans have in fact gradually infiltrated themselves into European trade 
unions 
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ficult to carry out his reforms. In fact none of them, except those 
concerned with education, ever materialized, and at the end of 1946 
he also reluctantly declared himself obliged, in view of the violence 
of press attacks on the Administration,' to resintroduce censorship 
of the press. Then came the Sultan’s speech at Tangier on 10 
April 1947, in which he omitted the one reference to France, 
which he had agreed beforehand to insert, as foremost among the 
friendly countries to whose scientists and technicians Morocco 
should turn since they were ‘inspired by that spirit of liberty 
which leads countries towards prosperity and progress’. Though 
making no appeals to violence, the Sultan then went on to stress the 
importance of Morocco’s links with the Arab League; lamented its 
separation into three zones; and, while calling on his people to 
advance in western knowledge, at the same time eloquently 
exhorted them to remain faithful to Islam. Much more serious 
from the point of view of Franco-Moroccan co-operation was his 
continued refusal to sign decrees implementing M. Labonne’s 
decisions. This royal sit-down strike extended not only to educa- 
tional measures (which, the Sultan contended, were inadequately 
financed, particularly when compared with the costs of the admini- 
stration itself, which absorbed over 50 per cent of the Budget), but 
also to the reform of the Council of Government and the Budget 
itself, which he refused to sign because he would not agree to the 
formation of new State-controlled companies dominated by French 
capital. 

It was in this troubled atmosphere that General Juin succeeded 
M. Labonne as Resident-General on 14 May 1947. General Juin at 
once announced his intention of following out his predecessor's 
policy in economic matters. But with regard to political problems, 
which, he said, seemed to him at the moment more important, he 
stressed the need for a ‘climate of order’, and, while promising 
reforms, emphasized that they must be undertaken within the 
framework of the Protectorate treaty, which was the essential basis 
of Franco-Moroccan relations. A new treaty in the form of ‘a con- 
tract of association’ would one day be substituted for it, but not 
before the Moroccans had succeeded in forming their own tech- 
nical and administrative cadres and were ripe for self-government. 
Nor was it thinkable that France should be excluded from such a 
treaty, since it was not possible to separate her from what she had 
‘built, pacified, and unified’. ‘Standing at the gateway of the 
Mediterranean and Europe’, Morocco was moreover a ‘western 
country called upon to develop in a western spirit’. 

By the end of the year General Juin had succeeded in gaining the 
Sultan’s consent not only to the Budget (3 June 1947), which had 


1 These were mainly nationalist, but also partly Communist. 
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been held up since March, but also to two important administrative 
changes. The first of these concerned the central Administration. 
This had hitherto consisted of three purely Moroccan depart- 
ments, of the Interior, Justice, and Habous (religious land and 
foundations), with three Moroccan Viziers at their head, and a much 
greater number of predominantly French-staffed departments 
under French Directors, which had no direct contact with them. 
By three decrees issued in July 1947 Moroccan delegates with the 
rank of Under-Secretaries of State were appointed to six of the 
most important French departments (finance, agriculture and 
commerce, industrial production and mines, social affairs, public 
health, and education). Viziers, French Directors, and Moroccan 
delegates to the Directors were to meet once a month as a Council 
of Viziers under the presidency of the Grand Vizier ‘to study in 
common questions of general interest’. Summarized briefly, the 
reform may be said to amount to the creation of a nominated 
Council composed partly of Ministers (the Viziers) or members with 
ministerial rank (the delegates), and partly of officials (the French 
directors), with power to discuss all Moroccan affairs of State, 
except foreign affairs, defence, and national economy. It also 
established closer liaison between the French and Moroccan 
Administrations. The second important administrative reform 
concerned the much-discussed unified Council of Government. 
This was finally brought into being at the beginning of 1948, after 
the institution in October 1947 of special Moroccan Chambers of 
Agriculture and Commerce wherever French ones existed, for 
which elections, the first ones in which Moroccans had ever par- 
ticipated, were held in December. Representatives of these bodies 
were now to sit for the first time together with French represen- 
tatives in the Council of Government. 

At the end of 1947 there were press rumours of conversations 
between the Resident and Hassan el Ouezzani (who after his 
release in June 1946 had once again formed a nationalist group of 
his own, distinct from that of the Istiqlal, and who was said to be 
more moderate in his attitude to the French), about the possibilities 
of a new Constitution for Morocco, combined with treaty revision. 
But so far no official statements have been issued on this subject. 
As to the Istiqlal, they have maintained an attitude of uncom- 
promising hostility to the Protectorate Administration. Shortly 
after General Juin’s arrival in Morocco, Allal al Fassi escaped from 
Paris to Cairo, where he was largely instrumental in persuading 
Abd-el-Krim also to take up residence (31 May 1947), and where 
both he and Abd-el-Krim have since made several strong denun- 
ciations of French policy in North Africa. In Morocco itself, 
leadership of the party has again devolved on Belafrej, and prac- 
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tically every act of the Administration has been bitterly criticized, 
The reforms in the central Administration have been opposed on 
the grounds, first, that the new delegates are all French nominees, 
and secondly that they have actually diminished the powers of the 
Sultan by increasing those of the 95-year-old pro-French Grand 
Vizier. The unified Council of Government is objected to on the 
same grounds as previously when it was first proposed by M. 
Labonne. That the Sultan himself is not proceeding very willingly 
along the path of Franco-Moroccan co-operation would appear 
from a letter addressed by him on 3 December to the President of 
the French Republic, the text of which has not been published, but 
which has been extensively commented on in the French press. In 
it he complained that he was not allowed by the Resident to attend 
public ceremonies or make any public speeches, and also voiced 
specific grievances about the removal from office of certain Moroc- 
can caids. 

The kernel of the Moroccan nationalist problem would therefore 
appear to be largely a psychological one. More important even than 
disagreement on any specific issue is the enflamed state of feeling 
which prevents any agreement on any issue. The exact seriousness 
of the situation is, however, very difficult to determine, since no one 
really knows the extent, even if they are aware of the character, of 
nationalist feeling, and it is this question mark whose shadow looms 
large over the whole Moroccan scene. 


S. E. C. 
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